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gentry and slaves, with a thin and insignificant remnant of free men
sandwiched in between, was in good part offset by the social effects
of miscegenation. The Indian woman and the "win*," 10 or Negro
woman, in the beginning, and later the mulatto, the cabrocha?1 the
quadroon, and the octoroon, becoming domestics, concubines, and
even the lawful wives of their white masters, exerted a powerful in-
fluence for social democracy in Brazil. A considerable portion of the
big landed estates was divided among the mestizo sons, legitimate or
illegitimate, procreated by these white fathers, and this tended to
break up the feudal allotments and latifundia that were small king-
doms in themselves.

Bound up with a latifundiary monoculture were deep-rooted evils
that for generations impaired the robustness and efficiency of the
Brazilian population, whose unstable health, uncertain capacity for
work, apathy, and disturbances of growth are so frequently attributed
to miscegenation. Among other things, there was the poor supply of
fresh food, subjecting the major part of the population to a deficient
diet, marked by the overuse of dried fish and manihot flour (and later
of jerked beef), or to an incomplete and dangerous one of foodstuffs
imported under the worst conditions of transport, such as those that
preceded the steamboat and the employment in recent years of re-
frigerator compartments on ships. The importance of the factor of
hyponutrition, stressed by Armitage,12 McCollum and Simmonds,13
and of late by Escudero,14 a chronic hunger that comes not so much
from a diet reduced in quantity as from its defective quality, throws
a new light on those problems vaguely referred to as due to racial
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